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ABSTRACT 

The advantages of teaching beginning reading with 
tne use of the Initial Teaching Alphabet (i.t.a.) and o o v \ e of the 
questions vhicl are raised pertaining to its use are discussed. The 
difficulties v:) icl* w ali - y "cn i 1 a l e u experience in learning to read vith 
traditional orthogranhy (T.O.) are pointed out. These include the 
variety of patterns for any one letter and the different sounds 
represented by the same letter. In contrast, i.t.a. is always 
lowercase and has 44 characters which consistently represent sounds 
of the English language. It is shown that efforts were made to retain 
as many of the characteristics of T.O. as possible; thus all but two 
of the Reman alphabet characters are used, and 15 of the 20 
augmentations are similar to T.O. In addition, the top half: of the 
letters have been left almost undisturbed while the discriminating 
features of the new letters are in the l.-wer half of the line of 
print, a characteristic which facilitates transition to T.O. 

Questions pertaining to later reading are concerned chiefly with 
transition to T.O., learning to spell correctly, and the grasping of 
etymological roots present in T.O. The author presents his view that 
spelling and etymology can best be taught after children have 
acquired fluency in reading and there is no need to teach either 
before the transition to T.O. has been made. (CH) 
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Learning to Read 



The substance of a paper (illustrated by slides) read by SIR JAMES PITMAN 
at the ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS on 23rd November, 1960 and published 
in the Journal of the Royal Society of Arts in February 1961. 
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The i t a. Foundation vet up to develop i.t.a. throughout the 
world. The i.t.a. Foundation is a non-profit-making corporation and is 
independent of all commercial interests. The Foundation provides a 
variety of services to Local Authorities and teachers. Among these are: 

1. The provision of general lectures on i.t.a. 

2. Workshop courses for teachers. 

3. A number of pamphL-ts and leaflets on i.t.a. 

4. The i.t.a. Journal. 

5. Film 'The Forty Sounds of English*. 

6. A correspondence course on i.t.a. 

7. An annual Conference on i.t.a. 

8. A n up-to-date booklist containingthc books and materials published 
in i.t.a. by oil publishers. 

9. A full library of oil publication* in i.t.a. at the Foundation Offices. 

10. A Transliteration service into i.t.a. 

11. A free information and advisory service on all aspects of i.t.a. 

12. The formation of a rcsc. ^h library covering all aspects of i.t.a, 
and all publications in and about i.t.a. 

{fu'Jjcr details on back cover.) 

T he staff of the Found; tion arc always glad io be of help. If you wish 
to know more about i.t.a or if you have an enquiry or a problem con- 
nected with i.t.a. on which you would wish disinterested advice from them 
or from others w ho ha\c had the opportunity of long study of the novel 
and, indeed, revolutionary changes which i.t.a. carries in its train, please 
write to the General Secretary at the address above. If you should prefer 
to call, you will be rradc most welcome. 



LEARNING TO READ: 
AN EXPERIMENT 



This paper is about a particular augmentation of our familiar lower-case Roman 
alphabet, and about a particular research which is now proceeding, with the object 
of finding oui w ’ ether greater success in learning to read will be achieved by children 
in their earliest attempts if this augmented Roman medium (L».a.) were used and if 
the normal medium, Traditional Oithography (T.O.) were withheld until they 
had developed skill in reading in i t. a., and established confidence. 

Sn here L a specimen of it. a. (a 40-sound 44-character lower-case Roman alphabet, 
produced by the Monotype Corporation as pair of their 12 point Lhrhardt type face 
in Sower-ease, ordinary and semi-bold, and in majuscutc, ordinary and semi-bold). 

J Ills ix primal in an initial teaching alfabct, ihc purpus ov whtjt 
i v : jyjt, a\ mid bet niipp^sj, tco reform our spell it j, but to) imprcv>v 
thclcniiq nv rculiij. it is intense*] that when )hc beginner has a^uevd 
/he inijliial sucsess ov fkoensy in ill is specially eexy form, his fuctucr 
progress Jhfut] bee conficne| t<o rcctjiq in jIic present alfabcts an cl 
spellirjx tv 1 hem irnly. 

if hav reel a\ for as ihis, the nuc mcctlium will hav presouj tn> 
y (v> several points the nuvsi impouani ov \n li ijji is that yeo), at cny r.vt, 
hav ccxily nixil the (jnvnj from the ordinary reeman alfcbct with 
convenjliional spellitjx uo i.t.a. with systematic spell it]. 



. hilkoritiitize st niftier s 

The research project in question has been launched as a joint enterprise by the 
University of London Institute of Education and the National foundation for 
Educational Research in England and Wales. Professors Lionel F.lvm and \V. R. 
Niblclt, the Director and Dean of the former, and Dr. W. !>. Wall and Di. Joyce 
Morris, the Director and Officer responsible for heading Research of the latter, 
form the responsible Committee, together with Professors P. E. Yemen and Sir 
Cuil Hurt, the eminent educational psychologists, and Professor D. 1 ). Fry, the 
well-known phonetician of University College, London. I nnsdf serve the Committee 
as an amateur all-rounder. 

I hc Minister of Education, and the Secretaries of the Assixiation of Education 
Committees and of the National Union of Teachers, have Messed the project. The 
Press, not only of Jlritain hut of the world, ga\c it a very fine srnd-olT, when it was 
announced on 13th June, 1 9 50, and since then many people prominent in education 
and literature, such as Heads nf Departments of Education and English at Universities, 
Principals of Teachers' Training Colleges, Chairmen and members of Education 
Committees, Chief Education Officers, ha\c commended the research, and indicated 
provisional co-operation. 

1 
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Recruiting the Participants 

Kcr statistical reliability and a convincing answer from the research, xvc shall need 
as many as 3600 child volunteers (2400 in the research classes using i t.a > and 
1200 in the control group), and recruitment will involve a corresponding number of 
parents and eachers. 

The Research Officer will thus be faced during the preparatory period vith a major 
Usk in public relations. Assisted perhaps by others such as myself, he will have to 
explain the facts of the research fully, and conscientiously, to committees, parents, 
teachers, and the Press, so that a reasonable and thereby lasting decision may be taken 
in this important matter. 

// Rehearsal 

As a rehearsal, I mwii iju\% ask )Ou to imagine to be u im* tmg of indi- 

viduals, each responsible, as parent or guardian, for a five-year-old child due to start 
schooling in a few months* time. 

1' irsr, I wouid emphasize to vuj I T 1 at reading * vuj difficult task indeed for the 
render brain of >our small child, Out nevertheless, well whhin his or her capacity. 
Your child has already learnt to understand the F.nglixh language, of which he knew 
not a single word five years ago, and only a few words three years ago. An almost 
miraculous achievement at so lender an age, it indicates that he is not only educbhle 
but a linguist who is capable of learning to read. Reading is no more than under- 
standing the printed equivalents of the spoken word which he already understands; 
and given the same success, self-satisfaction and self-confidence in the beginning, 
there is no reason why he should not succeed with the written language as completely 
as with the spoken. 

Prevalence of Re a Mug Difficulties 

You may suppose (and be snorting contemptuously under your breath) ‘Of course 
my child will succeed!' Hut unless he is exceptionally lucky, and the group exception- 
ally talented, he will be in a class in which every second child will experience so much 
difficulty that even after two whole years of work in the ‘Infant Department’ he will 
still be stumbling and vs ill pass to the Junior School, doomed either to failure in 
effective reading, or to a hard and long struggle throughout the next four or five years 
in the Junior School, which will leave little opportunity for that education!! progress 
which will be the foundation for the all-important n-pl .> examination. 

'l ablc (V3) from Reading in the Primary School, by Dr. Joyce Morris. 
Rf.»»ing Standards at thf. 1 !i ginning op im: Jimor So root. 

Oh rsf. (1946 Agf-oroit) 



Sfa nJartf 
Book 4 and ai-ovc 
Books 2 and 3 
Book r and below 



A r f>. of Children 

1644 




Percentage 



2O4 

192 



54M 

Jt 6 
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You will sec that about half the children have not passed even Book III of the 
reading scries they were tackling. (Experienced teachers regard Book IV as the 
beginning of true reading.) This page of Book III of one of the series in oucstion 
is an indication of what even the most successful of the 45*6 per cent find to be 
within, or nearly within, their ability after two years’ effort. 




THE PANCAKE 

good after cook 

rolled every began 

A big fat cook made a big fat 
pancake. 

Near the cook were seven hungry 
little boys. 



M 7 ; j / is c Rf uiw£ f 

There is need to explain what is meant by the technical terms 'backward Tcadcr\ 
':.cmi-Iitcratc\ ‘illiterate’, and 'failure 2s cffcctisc reader’. This audience might find 
it incredible that in a supposedly literate country there should be this degree of mass 
failure, and that csidcncc should ha\c Km published ofti ially to disclose it. 
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This Latin inscription shows that there are two halves to effective reading - first 
the mchtwics of visual signalling, the recognizing of the shapes of characters and 
their phonetic value, irrespective of meaning, and secondly, the scmtiMics of the 
message which the signals are intended to convey in meaning. There will, in this 
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audience, he nnivussl success in the mechanical half ivpw idisunding that the 
passage is in Latin, hut in cun this audience th re will he wide range, in the semanMis, 
from an immediate and complete compiehcnsion to a hl.uA incomprehension live 
j as k (i|'ciiniprchcnsi<rn arising because it is in 1 .atin, a language unknown f * t Lc rcadc i . 
\s another instance, there are those who cm Kid 1 rench. s.i\ in l.c } hut with 
shiw and incomplete understanding. Such people will concede that it requires hut 
little diminution from complete comprehension to ru der the exercise ot reading 
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French irksome— thus they could not read French for pleasure, and in that respect 
they resemble these non-eJlcctive fifteen-, twenty-, even sixty-year-olds who do not 
read because there is no fun, only hard work, to be got out of it. 

The Table on page 8 of Standards of Redding 1948-56 — Ministry of Education 
pamphlet x\o, 32— shows that at the fifteen-year-old stage no less than 25 per cent 
are found to be failures as effective readers, and therefore that one in four of the 
children in the class will be likely to join their dispirited ranks. 



Plpils Agmj Firms 



Category 


Description 




Percentage 








1948 


1952 


1956 


A 


Superior 


9 


9 


9 


ft 


Average 4- 


34 


39 


43 


c: 


A vc rage — 


27 


22 


23 


l) 


Backward 


24 ) 


25 1 


2r l 


1 * 
i < 


Si jin -ii 111 ate 


5 f 30 


4 I 3 y 


4 f 25 


V 


Illiterate 


1) 


1} 


oj 




Tot At. 


100 


100 


ICO 



Viewed in this light the headings ‘Average + \ ‘Average — 1 in the above Table are 
seen to be irrelevant. Even at the one extreme, in say a Congo \illagc, and even at 
the other extreme, in a Senior Common Room at a University, the same percentage 
{^0 per cent) would be found to be ‘above average’ and the same ‘below a\cragc\ 
What, howexer, relatively matters is the degree ot ability of the group among which 
such pair of averages are calculated, and how wide arc the departures, in the bottom 
quartilc, front c\cn 'hat average. 

The relevant definition of the standard of effectiveness in reading of a fiftecn- 
> car-old, taken from Reading Ability % page 34 , and repeated in use for Standards of 
Read Mijj, 1 9 - y> is - 

Backward readers are those whose reading age is below n o years and above 9 * 0 years. 

Serni-ftterafe readers ate those irho.e reading age is 7*0 or greater , but less than 
O'C years. 

Illiterate readers are those whose reading age is less than y: years. 

Even the best of those fifteen-) car-olds in the lowest quartile ha\c a reading age 
of only I iT, and the rest of them arc even worse, and go down as low as Infant School 
lex cl - an absolute standard well below what we would regard asciTcctivc. 

I will show what it is In be a backward reader, Hy verbal coincidence, this ma\ 
be done b\ exhibition of a passage to be read backwards: 

SUIT I) A KR OT T II G U 0 HOY 

Read from right to lefr, the meaning is clear to those who habitually read: yet even 
the habitual reader would shrink front reading a 200-pace book printed in that way, 

s 



These fifteen-year-olds are deterred in the same way by the mechanics of reading; 
moreover ihcy arc further deterred by the semantics* since because they have never 
read effortlessly* their vocabulary' and so their comprehension is poor, and their 
reading thus both effortful and unsatisfying. 

So it would be fair to put before the meeting the conclusion that reading success 
for any child is not to be taken for granted. Ft would also be fair, if impolitic, to point 
out the undoubted connection between reading failure and emotional disturbance, 
and some of the educational and social handicaps which follow. 

By-products of Ineffective Reading 

The evidence is as y et incomplete, bat there is a ease for suggesting that failure 
might he the cause of emotional disturbance rather than the conscience. At all 
events, the high correlation between reading failure and truancy, juvenile delinquency 
and crime, is an admitted fact. 

In short, those present may well be convinced that it would he wise to join the 
Minister of Education and others in believing that 'this piece of research is timely 
and well worth doing’. 



I VNTMMPVI Vf . KM |( tNS 

What bcnclit may we suppose that i t. a. oilers to the child when lirst learning: 
What arc the harmful features of T.O. which we suppose defeat the young child 
and cause failure: Will i.r.a. benefit only those who are destined to fail with T.O., 
or v ill it enable all the others, too, lo learn T.O, cun more successfully r If a seven- 
ycar-old child has learnt only i t. a., how will he fare when he conies to laeklc T.O, ? 
Will anyone be worse oft’? 

These questions must he asked and pressed In the lull rigour of ernss-rsammation, 

I will not here traverse the ground which has been covered in articles in. 7 he limes 
J'Jufitrion.fl Supplement (29th May, 1959), and the Teacher's World (ztslh February, 
i960), but attempt lo-day answers from a rather different angle, 

Ic,icf}i};£ Methods 

It is important to appreciate that 'teaching method’ is not involved. The tea< her 
is free to teach any subject, including reading by i 1 a , in whatever way he thinks 
best. 

The mere fact that if. a. lends itself moth better than T.O. 1«> .1 V dc method 
is immaterial to 1 he quesib r whether the teacher should use a *plv ratlnr than 
a *1 00k -and- say ‘ emphasis .qually, ihc fact (is will later he shown) that i t.a, also 
krds itself better to ‘lool-ai.u-say’ than T.O. is no reason for discarding a belief in 
ihc importance of a phonic approach. 

It has been suggested that it could be. a mistake to cvaminc in a single research 
two diflcrc r,t factors because any success in using i 1 a. could in ihc event be attributed 
either to the one - the phrnic element and the improvement which makes reading 
easier when tackled phonetically, or 10 the other - the look-and -say element, V' hich 
makes reading easier when l veiled that way; ansi there would remain uncertainly 

r, 
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as to which of the two was the remedial factor. I low ever, it is now generally accepted 
that in the learning processes of the child, the look-and-j ay and phonic factors become 
integrated in a tinting and proportion which varies from child to child. Since, there- 
fore, the learning of reading is a whole in which both factors must play a part in a 
ven variable combination, it is wise that the research should use both factors in the 
c\a1uation of any new medium (and i.t.a. is a new medium, not a new "teaching 
method’) and with a variety of teaching methods whi n introduce various emphases 
and timings of them. It is essential therefore that these two elements should he 
allowed to play their part. 

The initial emphasis will in all probability be towards ‘Jook-and-say’ rather than 
phonic. 1 ?causc this enjoys the greater favour at present among teachers of absolve 
beginners. 

1, at any rate, welcome this, not only because I believe it to he the better ‘point 
of balance 1 of the two, hut also because my belief is that i.t.a. lends itself so well to 
look-and-say, initially as well as in the later stages, because by discarding capitalization 
it eliminates variants. ./I /V hv contract is h:v- hitherto failed so 

recognize it) an unfavourable medium for look-and-say because of these variants; for 
the essence of look -and- say is the establishment, by repetition, of a visual pattern 
of prim, upon paper in association with meaningful and interesting messages. 

/ \nicty of Pt.’tta ti 

If the success of look-and-say is based on association by repetition, dearly that 
association will be established in the memory more siowly if t 1 e visual images be 
unstable and capriciously varied, 'lake any sentence vou like. 



TAKK 


ANY 


SKNTKNCK 


YOU 


I.IKfi 


take 


any 


sentence 


you 


like 


dakt 


amj 


tenknet 


T 1 


.Me 


Take 


Any 








'Joke 


onv 









take 

Jtnki 



The first three words alone have fifteen forms, of which eleven ate everyday occur- 
rtnecs. In 'vny child’s reader vou will find on the front cover, and in ♦he first few 
pages, many variations of '.m the common conjunction "and’. Itl two of the most 
popular there art no less than three in each, which have been presented to the observa- 
tion of the child, including the ampersand One of the shortest and easiest words 
of the language, the indefinite article, has three look-and-say varieties, A a O The 
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definite article has six. Here is a list of the ten most frequently occurring words in 
the speech of your children : 



the 


The the JA& .iJ\L 


(v 


Invariable 
in i t. a. 

the 


OF «. 




3 


t>v 


AND 


And and end & 


5 


and 


TO to Jo 


3 


to) 


A a 


a 


3 


a 


IN In 


1 in in 


4 


in 


THAT 


That That that that Jt&at Ufiat 


7 


ihat 


IT It 


it it 


4 


it 


IS is 


3s % 


5 


ix 


I S 




0 


ic 






42 


IU 



Note the instability of their forms in TO. No less than 42 forms for 10 words, 
of which 29 corfrort the child in his normal experience. 

ft would seem that it. a., with its deliberate standardization of form and elimination 
of variety, has much to oiler to the look-and-sav beginner. F.vcry spoken word in 
>uur child's vocabulary will be represented in i.r.a. by only tut visual image: always 
stable, the task of associating pattern with meaning (or— even unconsciously— in 
a scries relationship, printed word to spoken word and so tn meaning) ought to 
be litcomparabK easier. 1 he exact amount of difficulty engendered by the variety 
of form in 1.0 must of course be determined experimentally. Hut it can hardly be 
doubted that the difficulty exists. 

riruMt: cons 1 m mttons 

It is, at any r.itc tentatively, supposed by neurologists that the store ol meaningful 
associations in the brain-cells is more closely connected with the ear and mouth than 
with the eye and finger, because language is first learnt by car, and that further 
additions 10 the Vocabulary, even when fir - f . met visua'ly, are usually translated into 
an car-and-mouth activity befote reception into store. 

There art min'* instances which show the extent tn which our reading habits 
persist in remaning auditory, 

I must here he silent so thacxou may use \ our ty s alone in considering these next 
sentences. “ Lacy smocks grow mauve and mauver, then the winter daxs arc over. 1 ' 

8 



You may have read that in the Sunday Junes of iSth September, i960. “Poor silly 
old Hcadlc he jabbed in the needle and drew out a gallon of blood. The blood was 
all runny and mixed up with honey and trickled away in the mud.” 

I n ay now speak again to confess that the second of these two you can nor possibly 
have read before, because it is nonsense, which I have created for litis very purpose. 

Silent i killing 

May 1 not confidently suppose that, although you did not expect a poetic sentence, 
though the rhymes and line divisions were contra-indicated by the visual patterns, 
and that the form of the printing appeared to deny the presence of any break with 
the prose, before :t or alter it, you will all have picked up the scansion, the mein: 
and the rhyme being verse, and proved that you arc opr 2nd all auditory a:; well 
as being visual } In other words, even the most visual of u> cannot escape from, our 
auditory upbringing. May 1 be silent again, while I ask you to count careful' y the 
number of cfs in this sentence: 

These functional fuses arc the result of scientific 
investigation combined with the fruit of long experience. 

I resume speaking to warn you that if you have not counted six, you have counted 
wrong. Try again. . . . There tire six. 

Unless the trick was known to you, you will probably have omitted to count the 
cfs jn ihc tw ) words ‘of. You will, ] suggest, have been auditory rather than visual, 
and will have counted only whii you heard. Again, v.hat about the auditory puns of 
Messrs. Wallace Heaton on the rear of London’s ’buses, such as meet our eves when 
the leaves arc turning colour: “This autum — akc them happy— Home movies”? 

. / f n o-feggeJ P rogres' 

Your children, r »t being deaf mules, art auditorists, nn fess than visualisis. 'I he 
very benefit of alphabetic writing was that it enabled ihc »c two aspects of human 
capacity tn supplement each other in reading. Kvenif laughl entirely by 1ook-and-v.iv, 
the child will nevertheless, at his own time, begin 10 discern and lake advantage of 
the a!pha!s: f ic nalure of ilic material, and so extend bis reading vocabulary to the 
full potential. 

The wonder is that any child should learn b\ a phonic approach since T.O. is 
as unsuitable for phonic as it is lor look-and-s.n. 

K>ra phonic approach there must !>ca iclationship, 1101 a tiis-relation- 
ship, bciwcen ihc word symbol when spoken, and the word when 
printed: hiu T.O. is full of dis-rclationships and of tun kinds- thnsc 
which falsely imply a relationship which is not there, c.g., between 
Reading and Reading (rcdiij, rudiij), hone, done, gone, one 
(Inrn, dim, cpn, \xun) tie., etc., and those which falsely iniph a 



dis-rclationship when thctc is a relationship, e.g., between many and 
penny (meny, penny}, over and mauver (oever, moever). 

Jt is advisable Jo point out that a phonic approach docs not consist in making 
children speak duh, uh y iwh— duv y but in developing the child's ability to tackle an 
unknown word (say the invented word Poppol/iupon) by relating its parts, its syllables, 
to the syllables of words which have already been mastered. 

The range of syllables in English usage is more limited than we 
suppose. Certain syllables are not used, and certain others arc much 
commoner than the rest. There are 220 very common syllables. A 
beginner therefore may enjoy very good opportunity and practice in 
such common syllables, and, if the spelling be systematic, may be 
helped thereby to develop, with relatively little work, a visual-to- 
mcaning relationship over a licltl as great as 70 per cent of the language. 
Ti.’se are related; band and sand, and cross-related to bend and 
send, etc. Here, instances of systematic spelling have been chosen. 
The point is, however, that so often the misleading spellings of T.O. 
deny to the child the opportunity easily to build on such syllabic 
relationships and cross-relationships which i.t.a., in contrast, con- 
sistently affords. 

T.O. Fiiih she Child Auditorily 

After all, what can the poor auditory element in every child make 
of much of T.O. ? He recognizes the syllabic relationship of go, so, no 
and then finds that any auditoriness in these consistent three, is thrown 
into confusion by do, and by who. 

The degree of the unreliability of TAX in the commonest syllables 
can be exemplified only by the use of a coi istent spelling - as, for 
i \ ample: 

wuns: mice; out: ought; null: all; Ik»>: who; wox: was. 




f'fVrMr . h.'htti fin' 

1 hc^c I .(). form* tiu\ be seen l»> be I Tic real shockers which they are, particular!) 
when we realise that i.t.a. has tried t o differ as little as possible lV*im T.O., while >ct 
n*»t departing from consistent spelling. In this attempt the design of i.t.a. has been 
based on the analysis df phonemes and their most usual spellings which is set out 
in \(ir Spelling (by Ripman & Archer, resided by Professor i)ai.icl Jones, Prnfcwr 
I dfi\ d limes. Mr. Hamid Orion, Mt. Walter Ripman and nnsclf, under the ( hair- 
man ship nf the late Sir CiilKrt Murray) which, with that purpose in mind, objective!) 
determined the mml . tpp.>ro:th avnlil"ry uf English syllabic fi»rni*. 
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Perhaps now, I may introduce the i.t.a. itself, in Its alphabetic (rather than pho- 
nemic) form : 

The Initial 'reaching Alphabet by rote 
44 characters 







Name 






Name 


1. 




ain 


25. 


X 1 


zess 


2. 


b 


bee 


26. 


vvh 1 


whcc 


3. 


c 1 


kcc 








4. 


d 


did 


27. 


d* 


eh ay 


5. 


CO 


cen 


28. 


u> 


ith 


6. 


f 


cf 


29. 


Jh 


thee 


7. 


9 


gay 


30. 


Jl» 


ish 


8. 


h 


hay 


31, 


3 


zhcc 


9. 


ic 


idc 


32. 


9 


ing 


10. 


j 


jay 


33. 


r l 


cr 


11. 


k 


hy 


34. 


a 


ahd 


12. 


1 


cl 


35. 


a 


at 


13. 


m 


cm 


36. 


HU 


aud 


14. 


n 


cn 


37. 


c 


ct 


15. 


cc 


ode 


38. 


i 


it 


16. 


P 


pee 


39. 


o 


og 


17. 


r 


ray 


40. 


u 


Ug 


18. 


s 


css 


41. 


CO 


oot 


19. 


l 


lee 


42. 


Ce> 


ood 


20. 


uc 


une 


43. 


Oil 


oun 


21. 


Y 


vec 


44. 


oi 


oin 


22. 


M 


way 








23. 


y 


vay 








24. 


z 


zed or zee 









j 1 The four characters so marked provide alternative characteriza- 

tions for k 5 z, r and hvv. Their use is conservative of present ortho- 
■ graphy at little cost— because nf their visual relationship to their 

l alternative forms. Thus 40 sounds on page 14 arc in agreement with the 

j 44-4 characterizations. 

i It Mill be nMcJ f hat i( has been arranged in order ‘by rote* on the supposition that 

some teachers and parents may insist on teaching the alphabet by rote, even at that 
f early age. It is nv necessary so early to teach it rh;i«, but tharls in this arrangement 
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and nomenclature, wall charts can be provided which will allow the letter order of 
the 26-charactcr Ronun alphabet to be retained: the extension beyond zed or zee, 
the renaming of Nos. 35-39, and the substitution of the appropriate characters in the 
place of a, e, i, o, u and the re-naming of several characters which at present arc 
misleadingly named (e g. aitch becomes bay), enables the 44 characters to be taught, 
if so desired, on the foundation of tbe existing 26-lciicr order. 

The points to note arc: fi) it :s wholly lower-case; (ii) all but two 
of the Roman alphabet characters have been retained; (iii) there arc 15 
of the augmentations which arc linked visually and auditorily toT.G. 
In all there are retained 24 Roman lower-case characters, and there arc 
20 augmentations— a total of 44 characters. 

Why Lan c'-unc f 

Lower-case characters have been choscr. because they are those with 
which the child will be most frequently confronted in book 0 ; and 
because the presence of ascenders and descenders (i.c. letters going 
above or below the x-dinc) endows each printed word with a more 
discriminating characterization and makes them more legible than would 
capitals. 

Fourteen of the 20 augmentations arc ‘digraphic 1 (c.g. jc, (h). 
Although they each stand on their own as a character {as w equally 
does to a beginner) they appear to those already conditioned to be a 
combination of two other characters. In every ease those two other 
characters arc the two which (he objective study of Ripman & Archer 
(referred to above) showed to be the most usual in the >c presentation 
of lviglish speech syllables, and therefore the most auditory. Just as 
\v has been accepted by beginners as a character standing on its own, 
and is not regarded a;> a digraph (which it is in fact -vv) the child 
may be expected to have no difficulty in accepting these digraphic 
characters as being single ‘characters 1 , essentially characteristic (eg. 
that (li is the character ith without association to the quite difTcren 
characters t, h and all). 

The other six augmentations arc not digraphic— because there is no 
need for them to be; they therefore occasion even less disturbance. 
Ripman & Archer, having imposed upon themselves (for the practica- 
bility of printing in my printing office) a limitation to characters 
ordinarily found in the printer's ease (or t\ (^writer), were forced to 
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recommend a number of additional digraphs — e.g. ? till, aa, etc. — 
which they had to admit were disturbing innovations in T.O.—c.g., 
.ncir faadher— whereas the cutting of new type forms allows i.t.a. 
to print foJhcr in which o, Jh and r arc augmentations. 

The 'Top Coast-live' 

It should also be appreciated how skilfully I he Monotype Corporation have managed 
to locate in the lower half of the line of print what arc the discriminating features 
of the new characters, and thus have left almost undisturbed what might be called 
the ‘rop coast-] me ‘ of * x s and sentences. The discrimination at the Lwrr level is 
well placed for the young uiild whose early study will be of the whole — both bottom 
and top; the non-discrimination at the higher level is weil placed for the child once 
he has become familiar with word-forms, and is no more than glancing at the print— 
and then only at the 'top coast-line’ of it. 

The degree to which the ‘top cnast-linc’ is important to the sophisticated reader 
and the lower half less important may be shown in the next few lines. 

W hr»n nn-icVrd thp bnlfnm ibp rot i lit 
it e*iw rpifl ■ nin.ii iimsmu ut uiv 
sup u i> .st vii iu uc Li4:uci to icau. 

(When waste J at the bottom the result is easy to read : adieu mashed at the top it is 
seen to /y harder to read.) 

Similarly here is the same treatment applied to the specimen on p. I : 

ibiu ir nrint nd i n *?n imtiil fn-irlrnirr -ilfoVwo ikn ubnb 

ir nnr nr rMir't brv <-i t r->r>rr>i'd t/.^ reform n-ir rnolnn bn* t/.i inirtri'MV 
f b .■» lufnm ov ret A tti It iv mlpnd^il tbit iibnn fbn b-i«' <-i.brr.vd 

lbr» inifbiil Clirf/'iv ■ ffr^nnev in tbic cnrlki >tl%* f/ rv f nr m bic fiw»f nrr 
iifrvor.M’ (V»/. kI brr <’nnf inn.t t/«-» rrr, tin in ibn nrnrml ilf’ihntc >inrl 
crv'llmc pc fbrm mnir 

ii icu» Kkj a .1 im it v jjiia, jiiv. iiuv iiiui;iuui miii ua* |vivvj»v< t 

ivvi |rv/i iiii, /i iv. iua.li jiii j/ch tarn. i>* 1-1 1 1 j |j l i a jiiui y v«/, <u v. \ i j iivv, 

uat v v .1 1 1 I IJICV.V 4 KIV IIUII* JilV vyiUMUil^ | Ah. I Hall anai>u mm 

vun » V I 1JI ILUl Idl ApVlMkJA ACM U.«. TUjU AlC I J lailv jpviilij. 

If you look again at the specimen you may note what elements have contributed - 
and how — to the feature of very' easy reading, which insatiably comes as a pleasant 
surprise to those con fron ted with i.t.a. for the first time. 

'I his feature is likely to recommend it to parents, and aUo augurs well for un 
transition front i t a. to T.O. 



Before, hovcvcr, we consider the question of transition from i.r.a. to T.O., there 
arc two important further points both linked with sound rather than with character, 
] lere, then, arc the (40 4- 0 sounds: 

The Alphabet by Sound 
40 (+ l l ) sounds characterized 
(phonemes) 







Consonants 




Vow 


els and Diphthongs 




Name 


Character 




Name 


Character 


1. 


puh 


P 


23. 


ak 


a 


2. 


buh 


b 


26. 


ahm 


0 


X 


uih 


t 


27. 


ck 


c 


4. 


dull 


il 


28. 


aim 


iC 


5. 


kuh, kec k, c 


29. 


‘P 


i,y 3 


6. 


Kuh 


g 


30. 


ecm 


cc 


7. 


iuh 


f 


31. 


ok 


0 


8. 


vuh 


V 


32. 


aub 


an 


9. 


tJiuh 


01 


33. 


uk 


11 


!0. 


then 


ill 


34. 


ome 


a 


11. 


suh 


s 


35. 


00 p 


ro 


12. 


zuh 


Z, X 


36. 


00 b 


cov- 


13. 


shuh 


.pi 




urd 1 


er, ir, itr, yr 1 


14. 


zhuh 


n 




uh 1 


a, c, i, 0 , u, o>, uc 1 


15. 


chnh 








ar, cr ir, or, ur 1 , 












cr, yr, atir, icr 1 , 


16. 


juh 


j 






tier 1 


17. 


muh 


in 


37. 


ibe 


ic 


18. 


nuh 


n 


38. 


on m 


on 


19. 


ung 


*a 


39 


olni 


oi 


20. 


Iuh 


l 


4f. 


lime 


lie 2 


21. 


rub, er 


r r 








22. 


huh 


Ii 








24. 


u uh 


w 








24. 


v uh 


y 2 , i 









1 The neutral or obscure vowel urd (long:) uli (short) for which the 
characters If and cr arc available (but arc not intended to be used in 
i.t.a.), arc to be represented by a number of alternatives, as indicated 
between Nos. 36 and 37 above, c.g. — 

urd: fern, stir, burn, myril (cp. ferry, stiirup, burrtc, myriad), 
lib: snefa, Jhc man, &pril, kiqqoni, mir.innim, too, fvrruc), 

pillar, father, cliksir, au[hor, Clrfluir, martyr, restaurant, 
jllropjliicr, figucr. 

- These three are i inked, uc = y + c<?>. 

The unstressed ip is represented by the alternatives— 

event, simile, piintcj, niunjic, Joctivj, as vs cl i as In i & y. 
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// iurnatite Chur-'cterization 

'This additional volume of characterization reading-uisc was recognized from the 
outset, but in designing anything it is impossible, in the one design, to gain the best 
of itil worlds, and it became apparent that a concession would be worth making for 
what appeared to be substantial advantages in other features: and that the concession 
of somewhat larger volume reading-vise was likely — if chosen with discretion- -to 
be a concession more in theory than in practice, 

After all, to allow more than one character for a single phoneme docs 
no great harm — certainly one not to he likened to allowing a single- 
character to represent more than its own single phoneme. For instance, 
in numeration, the ability to choose between 2 (Arabic) and II (Roman) 
may even be an advantage: in /great contrast, how ever, we must note 
the confusion were there to be uncertainty whether to read 2 in three 
\ allies, c.g. as 2, or as 5 or 7 (as a may be read in pallid, pall, and 
any)— a confusion which would clearly continue the present almost 
intolerable burden on the child, and be a rejection of the very principles 
at issue. No sucli concession has been made. Thus the concession in 
permitting a more than one- Tor-one characterization, and its supposed 
difficulty reading-wise, is a scry different matter, and one of an order 
which can he shown to be probably insignificant, because easily tolerable 
by the child— particularly in view of the close relationships either 
visually or orally, or both, which, in the great majority of the cases, 
underlie the alternatives. 

The fc r m of letter, with its double Vs\ ought to he an easy alter- 
native reading-wise to lctcr, because of the clear visual relationship 
and because tautology can be a positive help. Moreover, while in T.O. the 
two tfccs and the two ens in midday and in innate have a relevance, 
it is no handicap that in midden and in innocent they have none, 
at any rate in practical comprehension. The second juft in jud 3 docs 
not differ in sound from the fust, hut juh is in fact made up of the 
two phoiumcs Juh and zhuh y and so the two final characters for juh 
in j n cl 3 do no more than establish a two-for-two relationship which 
reading-wise is no more than an extension of the alphabctism of t| and 
3 , and— if at all— only a minor addition to the volume of characteriza- 
tion. .Similarly in wit(h and whi(h we could split the two sounds 
of (huh in the first ^asc into their constituents tuh and j huh, but we may 
here do cun better and reduplicate the tuh by allowing tvh to 
remain in front of tuli /hub: i.c. tuh-tuh-jhiih wit(jh. Again, for the 
Southern child (who pronounces no aspirate in Invert) the form when is 



read as an easy alternative to the first syllabic of Wendy. Again, in ihc 
sounds of corn, faun, it is true that a Southern child will require to 
learn two characterizations — but what of two? 

JluiiJreJs of Alternatives in T.O. 

There arc, in T.O., no less than :5 alternative characterizations for 
only the two sounds ic and i, varying from aisle, eye, igtt, choir, hay 
to bye for the one, and from village, surfeit , definite, women, business to 
physic for the other. If all the vowels and consonants were u be so 
treated in relation to T.O., there would be shown a formidable total of 
alternatives facing the young child. A. J. Ellir gives a total of 365 
(379 — 14) ‘heterotypic representations’, as he calls this volume of 
alternative characterizations of our T.O. His list is not complete, hut it 
shows an average of nine for each of our 40 phonemes. 

But that is not all. The child needs eventually to learn the alternative 
word-forms produced by the variant characters. He has to recognize 
A and a as variants to a ; and to recognize B and & as variants to 
h, etc. A total in excess of a thousand! An average of some thirty 
different characterizations per phenome is thus seen to be the task of 
the child in T.O. At least 75 per cent of our children achieve this 
miracle, so there must he a degree of tolerance for at least a minor de- 
parture from the perfection of single representation per phoneme. The 
departure is only minor (only four more characters than there are sounds 
deliberately represented) in the main purpose— that of reading from the 
characters. 'Flic relationship is thus the one-to-one system of a perfect 
alphabet. Admittedly the relationship in the oilier (writing) direction is, 
even though very greatly improved, far from perfect, but this is of only 
minor importance >ince there is no imposition on the child of a new 
PriKTnistcan orthography, either in the choice of sounds which lie should 
write, or m the spelling of them when he has chosen. The tie' spellings 
arc after all only transitional —and transitional only frir ii short time. 

/.« i.t.tt. f oo^Wipft ? 

Indeed, it is probable that a bigger \ ohmic of characterizations 
reading-wise would be tolerable. Indeed, at ihc end j if the research, 
when i.t.a. is itself subjected to critical examination, it is more 
likely that the issue of a change will turn on whether theie are ad\anUgcs 
in increasing somewhat the volume of alternative characterization rather 
than in seeking tn reduce it. 
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The consequential advantage from this admission of a small and 
selective addition to the volume of characterization per phoneme is 
great from two points of view— that of the likely greater ease for the 
child in making the transition, and that of the acceptability of the 
medium by the sophisticated reader. Jf the child will need to transfer 
to the visual image letter, why — if little good is done — present him 
with letcr ? After all, tautology is not mis-charactcrizalion. Moreover, 
what significant advantage reading-wise is there to him anyhow? The 
advantage in a one-for-onc relationship comes mainly ‘writing-wise’-- 
and when it comes to writing (as teachers will be the first to point out) 
the young child not seldom writes letcr at present, even when taught 
T.O. letter, and no teacher begins to take him seriously to task until 
he has passed the reading stage— which is after he has reached the target 
which we have defined. If he needs to read eventually judge, witch, 
when (and wen), corn and fawn, pity, and pitinbl', what 
advantage is there in not using the jucfo, wit^h, when, wen; corn, 
faint; pity, pitiabl, which will he more like T.O. (to which he must 
become accustomed)? Moreover, such forms arc in some cases more 
correct— certainly for the child of Irish or Scottish parents. 



Pro mm c ij t i« n a tut S petit rjjj 

The mention of pronunciation leads to the consideration that further 
conservative advantages have been thereby achieved, i.t.a. is, for 
instance, based on that carefully articulated, sometimes Scottish, speech 
which is widely understood and accepted when delivered from public 
platforms, the stage, over the radio, or on the talking film, hi t which, 
it muse be admitted, probably no child speaks in precisely that form: 
for instance, fern, burn, torn, when, muiufiv, dcliovt, 'The 
effect is \ :c\ conservative. The sound and the grammatical context in, 
k \ le said to me that he could see dearly close /u, but needed glasses to see 
at a distance’, are in the speech of most speakers different. It is never- 
theless proposed to represent all three of these identically. ‘Close to and 
‘close to me’ are in meaning and syntax the same, even though their 
sounds in colloquial speech vary. Likewise, ‘ to see’ and ‘ to me’ — although 
they arc different parts of speech— sound the same. W hen he comes to 
T.O, the child will need to read only one form- ‘to’- and it would 
surely he wrong to suggest that we should confront him with more 
than one form in i.t.a. The ability to read the intaukJ thi\iwti£ from ‘(o' 
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in ‘close to me’ and ‘close to' is both auditorily and visually aided by 
maintaining a common form, 

i.t.a. docs not attempt to follow other variants in pronunciation, 
‘corn I have the jam ?’ ‘Don’t say can J have, say may 1 have . . The 
accent on can has changed its sound (from corn to can) but not its 
meaning, i.t.a. uses only one form— can. 



J he Neutral Vowel 

Similar considerations apply to the neu ral vowel. Compare: 



piclar 


hut 


poclarity 


elder 


but 


deterrent 


sir 


but 


sir ra 


aujlior 


but 


authority 


ucjttcry 


but 


uc3ucrius 


jllropjhier 


but 


Jllicr-lmil 



We can hear the neutral vowels (short and long) in the words in the 
left-hand column, and can notice how in every case the sound of the 
neutral vowel words in the left-hand column reverts to that pronuncia- 
tion \n hich the form of the root-word and its derivative in T.O. appears 
to indicate. There is thus seen to be reason for conserving cr, etc., in 
fern, feriher, etc., etc , by treating the problem of the neutral vowel as 
has been done in i.t.a. and as illustrated above. 




Print) a Standard Form : Speed } , a Personal Form 
Print is not personal like speech, but mass communication all over the world- 
and should, I consider, carry a common conventional relationship between the visual 
and the meaning, giving an KngHsh-speaking-world-standard-form for what is an 
Knglbh standard meaning. Print should therefore disregard dialect, individual 
idiosyncrasies, and contextual and emotional departures front the normal. Com- 
munication is what is essential, therefore standardization cf any prini-sound-mcaning 
iclationsbip winch communicates is preferable to diversification. 

It is not an crgunicnt for diversification in print that speech itself is diverse. The 
very essence of speech is that it shall be personal and individualistic in order to 
indicate much ancillary informa ion which otherwise would not even be indicated, 
hut which print is able specifically to convey. Print is able to overcome many of these 
disadvantages under which speech labours- disadvantages caused by the fact that 
inexorable and uncontrollable time has decreed that while script a w.iwh/, verba xchnt. 

The voice of a woman, the differences of sounds between the voices of one man 
and another, the tones of irony, of banter, and of affection— speech has its means of 
indicating (even if not of precisely convening) such information with corresponding 
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convenience and economy. Without meticulous phonetic transcription, print cannot 
hope to convey the sound of such speech differences; nevertheless it is able, with 
format (c.g. printing the name of the persona dramatis within brackets) to convey 
— and with certainty — from whom the message proceeds. 

Again, format may be used in print where variation o sound is used in speech. 
Kmphasls may be inu catcd by italics, bold type, or spaccc. type. 

In shorthand, the experienced reporter, hearing an ironical lone, will indicate the 
fact positive!) in his notebook, and will use third person reporting to record that, 
'speaking jocularly, Sir Arthur Horde told his audience that Mr. Pitman, and the 
whole audience, were clearly ofl" their rockers!’ 

No attempt has been made in i t. a. to indicate such ancillary features of speech 
— even stress. This lattci would involve diacritical marks, which surely arc unsuitable 
for children at the beginning. Print ought, I suggest, to seek to record any (but onlv 
one) common norm which is one of those clearly understood throughout the width 
of the P.nglish-spcaking world, and ought to do so with a minimum of frills. In 
abolishing the dis-rclations of T.O. we ought not to go too far. The purpose is not 
to transcribe speech differences, but to teach the recognition of print, and establish 
a working relationship between print and meaning, linked not all that perfectly u> 
the speech, 

(tmuprehemirni) the Objeunt 

It vould be a great mistake to confront the young child with diversified forms, 
seeing, moreover, that standard forms have worked for centuries, and that there is 
no evidence that the child has suffered— indeed, the probability is that he has gained. 
It must be desirable to confront him learning-wise with that i t. a, form whrh looks 
most like that standardized lower-case form tf T.O.— and an i t. a. form which is 
immediately effcitiw'h auditory, because it represents the speech of someone who, 
if speaking that form, would he easily understood by the child. W hat Bernard Shaw 
said about speech is no less true about characterization: The vowels used by the 
1 nglish '‘arc as \arious as their faces \ct they understand one another's speech well 
enough for af prztical purposes”. It is comprehension which matters. 

At any rate, that is what is proposed for i t. a. in the research. It happens that it is 
the policy which was adopted K th in Pitman’s shorthand (and proved in use out a 
per irn.1 of u; scars) and b\ Ripman & Archer in their Xew Spelt/ng. The i t a 
spelling is ba^cd on their Diethfury rf Xerr Spelling— -though of course amended, 
vwfath fniftanJts, for the departures which the cutting of special t\pc has made 
possible and my preference in a few instances for the vowel classification used in 
my grandfather’s shotthand, a classification which has been accepted and proved for 
so long, and in all I.nglish-spcaking areas of the vnrld. 

\ further point of conservation has to do with relationship between 
xisual images. C learly some of TXVs upper-ease letters resemble their 
lower-case cquixalcnts. I v or instance, S, s : C, c arc clearly related; 
T, f : X, % while less cmscly related, arc yet more closely related than 



is A to ii or B to fi. It vould seem probable that the young child 
can see the resemblances of characters, even if they arc different 
provided the difference is not too great. 

If so, then (ccm) x has much to relate it with (z<\/) z, and (cr) v 
with (w)0 r; also (hw) p ) vv with (oot) c*> and {pod) cq>. Admittedly, r 
adds to i \ number of sounds with more than one characterization, 
but there is thought to be a visual relationship close enough to justify 
the alternatives, and so to yield a further conservation. 

In the ease of \v, co, and co there arc three different sounds and 
three different characters, and so there has been no departure from the 
onc-for-onc relationship: it is rather that the similarity of the three 
sounds can conveniently be notched by a similarity in the three 
characters. 

A comparison of the specimens on pp. ], 22, and 23 (in which c 
has been used for kce) with the specimens on pp. 24 and 25 (in which 
L: has been used) shows how great is the conservation with c adcj/cd: 
moreover, the facts disclosed by Ripnian & Archer of the incidence of 
k and c to represent the phoneme kith in T.O. make it apparently 
worth while to accept the tentative opinion expressed above, that there 
is a margin of further tolerance by the child for alternative characteriza- 
tions, and to adi pt c in parallel with k for the material to be used in 
the experiment r I classes. 'This will he the only departure from the 
principle- evidenced in all other eases— that alternative characters 
must be either visually or aurally in apparent relation. Reading is, after 
all, a practical art in which principle ought not to he pushed to 
theoretical extremes. 

So much for the alphabet, which is hugely an adaptation of the 
original designs of Sir Isaac Pitman and A. J. Kllis. 

Tn s is m up : dc M.ibilik\ and inwriahililv of the i t, a. firms might to help the 
Jool-.nJ-s.iy fuJicr*, and <?// children: the fresh characters and ih . a uditorinc^'* 
ought to help the phonic teacher, and that auditory cViiunt ought t* » help w// children: 
the shi-al and the auditor) ought to supplement c kIi other, and n-.tke reading ca^irr 
for all children- not merch h-r those who now fait, hut ahn for those wh* n<m 
succeed. 

ft It ib .7 Vu:c f 

I here remains then the ipicunn whether those v,|,o more easily Icarr. to read in 
i 1 a. mil reed t * j\ \ any price f r stub sskcCns. Will they trc»m:iler difficult) at 
l- lf er stages in learning to read I O. in learning to spell correct!) in T.O , and in 
grasping the eiirrological i**ok which arc procn* in T.l ) ' 



At present,, children aged between five and seven arc continually 
mis-spelling ^urds — not to mention other ‘children 1 of all ages! Correct 
spelling is the product of much reading and much writing, both of which 
can begin only when the mastery of the reading of those words has been 
gained. Correct etymology needs to be taught and then to be developed 
through fluency in speech and reading with its consequent experience. 
As in the case of spelling, it is best taught after the transition. At this 
still tender age they arc equally unaware of etymology. A few infant 
prodigies may be aware of the relationship of ‘synthesis' to but 

even they will need to have been taught it, for its relationship in print 
is certainly not there. Hut if it were desired t teach it to the very young 
before transition, correct etymology is lcarnable regardless of reading 
ability. 'Jake the ease of synthesis (English) and fTfi (Greek): not 
only is there no visual relationship between the syn cf T.O. and the 
-nr of lower-case Greek writing, and also a poor relationship auditorily 
between soon and syn, hut the relationship may be taught (in soccch) 
to an illiterate. In speech, the foolish form mvjhon may be la tight as 
related to the French speech form nasyon (and this can be appre- 
hended by a blind man able to speak both French and Knglish). From 
this emerges ihc conclusion that such relationships may he successfully 
taught regardless of print-form— i.t a., T.O., or any other. In any case, 
within the relationship of \isual forms what more dissimilar basis 
for \isual relationship could there be than synthesis (Kv^iish) and 
M{ l (C/ :’<*£)? unless it be nation {English) and NATION {Frawh)\ 
Kt\nioIngics may indeed be taught before transition to T.O., but there 
would seem to be r.r> advantage and no need to teach i hem iluis early. 

Sfr- !//>:(• I! ihl , 

There remains the question whether, lining learnt to read ov lust 
and of later, dure will be a tendency for the child to cany o\rr i.t.a. 
habits, if formed (perhaps the teaehir will be at pains to 1 educe am 
habit formation), into T.O. willing. The research needs to ascertain 
the facts, but U .my rate it may be oh ;ci\cd that habits seem to com- 
partmentalize ihcinschcs. No one cairns <ncr Ids tiist writing habits 
automatically, hmynne uses discretion in the choice of forms, There 
arc six forms oj the dctmiic article, hut the light choice is always made: 
the fait that, say the was learnt ami habituated first does not condition 
the child against the others. THK, I he, am] the ic^t appauntlv take 



Or) 



their place naturally. After all, a bilingual child is able to switch 
from French to English, and vice verso, without any confusing carry- 
over, just as we so switch from lower-case to upper-ease and vice verso . 
Perhaps teachers may be at pains to avoid habituation in ov, rvims, 
null, etc., by selectively stimulating the writing of the wholly regular 
but, did, had, got, etc., and the almost regular the, been, \vhi(Ji, 
etc., but it would appear to be an unnecessary precaution: spelling, like 
etymology, may — it would seem— be taught best (and as effectively 
taught) when reading has been achieved and after the transition. 



Jhc tranxijhon 

hou will the scven-yce r-alj (hicltl far when f;vst with T.O. ? will skill 
in the wun nueelium bee transfcrabl ten skill in the second, mor 
com picks wun? 

ic ask yew) uo folltc mie words in i.t a. upon the screen, in the 
transijhon from i t. a. it i\ important to> rcealic/ that the (jiicld will lern, 
not a hcclly tinmen printed larjejw&j but wun with \.lii(ji iue is aulredy 
lurjly familiar, stc littl nuc lcrnii.) i\ involvdtbat tlic transition proscss 
aut t<o bee regarded as adjustment rather than nuc lernirj. 

;ln iqglijh man landii] in nuc york dus not lern a nuc spreken laqgw.vj 
as a frenchman wend: her simply adjusts his ckspcct&Jhnnx to> a fuc 
Junjex in a speech with whiji hit <<rx ur uthcrwics familiar, lick- 
wics the (hie Id will simply adjust his rkspcctxjhnnx ten a fuc 
(fiiCiijcx in a ritlcn lagguaj with whi(h his ies eir familiar, i n eje c d , the 
degree ov adjustment let) (juvnj in print laqgwwj is probably less for a 
d'liehj than that rekwierd ov an jiiglijhm.m luerii] American speech, 
or ov an American, \icsi versa. 

Wee has rinl\ ten represent iijglijh and American speech in parallel 
liens, in the jntcrnajlional fonelic alfabit, tenser the degree ov diffcrciis. 

.1 i: V\ | ,r-t li rl-ili t 1 1 1 *>k:: nv i.urli « ji a -t i .o-lj 'i in I Pin 

/• s v p *;1 J .. 1 : - 1 li s t >;*i f nk v .w njn: li 1 ( o>t;in i: >i Jo> 

paul pa^t her forts fcrtkl aceis ov nudy grust postucr not lot} 

. I ; : ,rl|.T M * i i yit 

/.*£■■ u;!t > M< ti *j.“l c\-.i 
i.t.o. after MUt\ got dm 



Commuenk&Jlion at a nuctip ov commonweal premiers is ef fectiv ; 
ccven thoc canaccjian, ailstrdian, Indian, west african, and igglijh 
pronu nsixjlions introduce (hxnjcx ov grxt varieety, as well as ov degree, 
thus, the ability ov the liucman ccr and bracn, as it wer teo tuen in, 
am] sec to) reset v lapgwxj mccnirjfcnlly, cannot bee in kwestion. 



ie and bnvn 

Ckcrly Jlic ie nn<4 brivn can i|cq) Jiekwics: (even mor soe bccaus v\hiclst 
for the cer, cver-f licit] tiem cuts Jhort ihe siftii] ov probabilitis and 
forthwith dcstroix the opportunity ten recaptucr the evancsent sound 
for ihe ie, spxs alloux as mu(h tiem as mac bee dexierd ant] maentaens 
in permanent record tlic printed patterns \\hi(h ihe ie urx rce-vue, and 
ihe brxn study, ad lib. 



mcc nil] anti contekst 

Ilor must ihe value ov contekst bee uwcrlcnkt when cstimxtiij hem 
tcsv ihe transijiion will bee. wurd-putternx whi(h incited diegrafs 
(c.g., jIi, (jh etc.) wo)d present nte difficult'*, for cgsampl, when 
ihe (Jiicld’x sens ov probability forsas ihe definit articl, and ihcn his 
ics fiend the whxr hcc is ckspcctir) the, ihe adjustment ov recog- 
nition and coniprchcnjhon will Jhuerlv bu axy. ((ven whxr, at the 
beg*- miij ov a sentens, lue will bee confronted with The, the adjustment 
will still bee usy — particuclarly if lue has ban taut teo ‘substituct’ — 
and that t has aulsee T as its aulternativ form, ((ven the uther caractcrx 
ant ten present littl difficulty, if his reediq or spuji vocabulary is 
gnx| enuf ten ckspcct the wu r d ‘flcvoensy* hcc will jhucrly not fiend 
fluency an insuepcrabl fmrcll — for after anil, that form i\ a lesser 
deport ucr from wliot hcc ckspcct s jhan i\ floocosy to> yon. null the 
ca meters uv fluency or familiar ten him, wlnvras Jhe camctcr eo> 
(in f l«?>cnsy) wos wun hnlly outsied y<v>r pru viusekspu liens, and wo\ 
wun wh i Ji veto apprajit with nun ov jhe picparaUuy t < < J 1 i r| and 
drillig vdiiji wee m.v suppux the (Jiicld will resu v, if ckspccricns in 
tlic fee It] proms it toi bee erven rekwierd- Illoidver, if this preparatory 
tee (hip wer tin hcc cemficnd ten ctnly )hc 120 eiv the comnioncst 
words whi|h present difficulty, as nuiji as ov cny passxj ov 
continuous ipglijh ni.v bee nm] ten bee inimccdhuly rccognicsabl. 



tlominans ov mcc-nig 

in tits ycoj tjout die Jominans ov nice nil] ant] tontckxt aulmcest in 
dcficans ov ihe form, uvk a Icok at dues: 




in b(t[li taxes diar ix a major niistak in form, Y<s> spot it? if ye©) 
de©) not, ye©) :iuv tensed ycorself dint die mccnii] ix see tlccr J hat yeso 
fm\ falcl (ci> needs jli.it in bcr[h tasex /lie wurds THE THE havbcai 
printed instal ov THE: yeco liav forsccn whot is probabl, anti mad 
ycojr ic see (Lilly whot i\ probabl —whot ye©) wont for a scnsibl messaj. 

Jhc las hax been Jliucrlv cstablijht— dial cenly adjustment ix needed 
bic die (Jiicld., and diat adjustment in tontekst ix mortever possibl, 
and indeed <csy. nioree\er,\vce Jlieod remiend oursclvx diat in ckspcttiq 
lbc(jiicld ajd seven tco rctognicz probability, and tco adjust atLordhjty, 
wee or askiij very mu(ji less than wee wo>d ulhcrwics liav askt ov him 
it a muji less niatucr aj. at the aj ov fiev wee wcod inhcrwicx hav 
ekspclted him see tco adjust within T.O. with aull its tomplcksitix, and 
tco nu'k fr<ek\vcnt transitions between hicly die vers patterns, e.g. f the 
and THE. Jllorccver, at seven bee will er.joi jhc cnormus advantages 
addijlional ten jlut ov grater matucrity and Ch^pcericns, tumiij from 
die tonfidens and satisfatjbon whi(ji will havattrc©>d from past sutscss. 

aGau In t Hi 5 SEntens wbiji Ix jKT i\ T suji A wa a\ (0) proDucs 
word patTernx Never befor suX, wee ma objerv Ikiii wUmJerf cully 
die br&’n AtTsepts [he (hanj, And ucscx probability ami suIJStituJbon 
in A sutL^csjfcol adjust menT. 

the folb cifj sentens, hoitcver -betaus it maks ihc sen\ (even due 
pnmnurKib] -w : ll probably bee border ten ned- 

\ I A G A K C. A H K M OC O X 1. V I. M \\ 
unless, a\ <^vir ct! ier cgxampl, >(©) reed it from riet Cos left. 
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ilncj xxliot about 'PpvOcps ui 5 maripf vhi(ji cnywun hco nocx grcck 
turalrtcrx will wilhaut difficulty rccc} nx ihc i 13 g 1 ijli mccnig britlhcrx 
ant] sisters? 

ccnly jhc rcscrji will Jlitc uhclhcr jhc tranxi/lion will in fau bet ax 
coxy ax lines Lojisk|cra?Jhonx in^iva t, at cny ract, it wtotl appeer from 
tests with kwiet vug (hilcjren hco) hav ccnly rccscntly attarml tlie 
bcuinnigs ov fl&xnsy in TO. that ihar, nee less than yw> adults, ax ie 
lurp, hav bun .ebl tco adjust th;er rcc tlirj ability tco intlcoj i.t.a. 

I hi Penalty <f Xuielty 

I have tried to be objective, but I recognize that in this field appearances may be 
otherwise. 

In the Jays of Galileo the proposition that the earth should no longer he held to 
be 1 be centre round which the sun and stars rotate was revolutionary. In this proposi- 
tion that T.O. might better be taught through i t, a. there is that same combination 
of a novel approach co an apparently closed subject: a novel approach, moreover, 
which appears to be in conflict with what even one supposes to be a generally accepted, 
indeed an axiomatic, truism, and an approach which challenges habitual thinking 
and so arouses the emotions of those who suppose themselves challenged to defend 
existing habits and to protect themselves from the disturbances, pain, and even his^, 
which they believe, however wrongly, to be imminent, 

Xo Came for Alarm 

I believe that, notwithstanding the Galilrocsquc context, 1 have succeeded in keep- 
ing myself objective. Moreover, my motives are transparent. J seek only the benefit of 
the young child who has not vet learnt to read. This is no reform of spelling: nothing 
need be reprinted in this medium. The only effect will be upon the books and papers 
designed for children who cannot as yet read fluently. liven then the copyright in 
the characters has been made free 1o all; any printer is free to buy matrices at the 
normal price from the Monotype Corporation, and it is hard to suppose that the 
expected gain of the many vs ill be offset bv a loss to be sustained bv even a sinefo 
person. 

Sot $ fell tug Reform 

It is not even a ‘thin end of a spelling reform wedge'. In so far as the design of 
i.i a. was directed to make as easy as possible the learning of T O., i t a. is thereby 
made less suitable for (hat other purpose. Moicoxcr, 1 xu* n«i benefit in anv literate 
adult who jcthxorcd his present habits and conveniences in 't' O. and needed t i >tait 
at *hc bottom to acquire r.cw ones in 1 1 a. On the contrary, 1 ant well-known to 
favour Hernard Shaw's proposal for leaving T < >. alone bjt adding :«i it as a propped 
better alternative a rmn-roinarJc alphabet, and 1 am thus seen to be advancing 

I I a. f«*r only its uiv limited purpose. There ought to lx: therefore no cause to fear 
i t 2 . even it it were to become univ. rs jll\ used in ihc carls vtars of teaching reading. 



i t a FOUNDATION COURSES 



All of the Foundation’s courses are based on the most up-to-date material available. 
They are constantly surveyed and revised in the light of the best classroom practice 
and latest research findings. They are conducted by experienced members of the 
Foundation’s Panel of Lecturers. Full details can be obtained from: 

The General Secretary, 
i.t.a Foundation, 

154 Southampton Row 
London, W.CJ. 



(I) 7V<7f/jcri‘ Workshops 

The Foundation’s workshops programme, lasting 6} hours, is adequate for preparing 
teachers who wish to use i.t.a. either in infant or remedial settings. The course can be 
run in one full day, at a weekend or over several evenings. 1 1 is suitable for a maximum 
of 60 teachers. 

(2j ftwAin* Seminars 

The Foundat’on recommends that teachers using i.t.a. should meet three limes in 
their first ) car to compare their programmes and to discuss the most suitable methods 
and materials for use in the classroom. The Foundation can arrange for an experienced 
member of its Panel of Lecturers to attend such meetings as chairman or adviser. 

(3) (Jt rural lx nuns 

The Foundation can arrange suitable lectures or talks for groups such as teachers’ 
meetings, parent-teacher meetings, societies interested in education, or genera) audi- 
ences. These talks arc given by experienced members of the Foundation Panel of 
Lecturers, and arc especially useful where i.t a. is being introduced .o a school for the 
first lime. 

(45 i.t.a. Own \ptnhhncc Ct-ursv 

The i.t.a. Correspondence Course has been specially prepared r or lcac?>crs who 
may find it difficult to attend an i.t.a. Teachers' Workshop. The course explains in 
detail what i.t.a is. what it can and cannot do. It provides instruction in the formation 
of the i t a. characters and how to write in i.t.a.: it gives adequate practice in trans- 
literation and guidance in the introduction of i la in the classroom. It deals fully 
with all normal and remedial situations. 



7 f.r i l a. 

The i t a. Journal enables readers ter keep in louth with all the luted development* 
in i ta. at home arJ overseas It umtains valuable articles bv practising leathers on 
current classroom pra^trec. fcgcthci with summaries and virvexs of the i lost teccni 
icsiauh findings. I rom time to time it includes notice* of new books in anj about 
it a , an up-to-date tvoV lisi of 1 1 a publications and desuiptions of suitable materials 
and p.pparatus Pike 2s. 6d. "os’agc 4.L 




i.t.a. Film 

An i.t.a. film ‘The 40 Sounds of English', is availacfe for hire, Ct has sound and 
full colour. 1 is running time is about 25 minutes. A showing of the film makes a most 
suitable prelude to a Teachers' Workshop. It can also be shovsn with advantage at 
talks and lectures. Mire charge 39s. 6d. from 

Sound Services Ltd., 

Kingston Road* 

Merlon Park, 

London* S.W.19. (Telephone: 01 — 542 7201) 



i.t.a. Book Exhibitions 

Exhibitions of i.t.a. books can be arranged by the National Book League. Please 
send requirements to. 

National Book League, 

7 Albemarle Street, 

London, W.L (Telephone: 01 — 493 9001) 

Smaller bu* representative exhibitions are shown by the foundation's Lecturers at 
Teachers' Workshops. 

i t.a. l our itat ion Pubficathws 

No. 1. ‘An Introduction to the Initial Teaching Alphabet’ . Price 9J postage 4d. 
No. 2. 'Learning to Read’ by Sir James Pitman . Price 1/- postage 4d. 

No. 3. ‘The future of the Teaching of Reading' by Sir James 

Pitman ........ Price I/- postage 4d. 

No. 4. ‘As Difficult as ABC ' by Sir James Pitman . Price 1/- postage 4d. 

No. 5. ‘An Appreciation of the i.t.a. S\mposium' by Sir 

James Pitman . . . . . . . Price 6d. po^age 4J. 
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